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Accordingly the House of Commons, which met a
month after her accession, immediately requested her
to select a husband without delay. Her declaration
that she had no desire to change her state was supposed
to indicate only tho real or affected coyness to be
expected from a young lady. There was no lack of
suitors, foreign or English. The Archduke Charles,
son of tho Emperor and cousin of Philip, would have
been welcomed by all Catholics and acquiesced in by
political Protestants like Cecil. The ardent Protes-
tants were eager for Arran, and Cecil, till he saw it was
useless, worked his best for him, regardless of the
personal sacrifice his mistress must make in wedding
a man who was not always quite sane and eventually
became a confirmed lunatic:

Not many months of the new reign had passed
before it began to be suspected that Elizabeth's par-
tiaiitj1- for Lord Robert Dudley had something to do
with her evident distaste for all her suitors. To her
Ministers and tho public this partiality for a married
man became a cause of great disquietude. They not
unnaturally feared that with a young woman who had
no relations to advise and keep watch over her, it
might lead to some disastrous scandal incompatible
with her continuance on tho throne. Marriage with
Dudley at this time was out of the question. But
within four months of her accession, the Spanish
ambassador mentions a report that Dudley's wife had
a cancer, and that the Queen was only waiting for her
death to marry him.

About the humble extraction of Elizabeth's favourite
much nonsense was talked in his lifetime by his ill-